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guarded is that if success is taken as a goal, it almost always 
tends to be measured in terms of established values. It does 
not invite the enlistment in a forlorn hope, or a doubtful cause. 
Hence what may be called the paradox of success: the very 
greatest successes are usually regarded at the time as failures, 
and probably would not have been achieved if success had been 
the primary consideration. They are the greatest of all suc- 
cesses just in that they substitute a different standard for the 
one previously accepted. This I believe to be the strength of 
Kant's doctrine, that moral commands are synthetic. This aspect 
is not ignored in Professor Sharp's last chapter, but many will 
think that it might well be made more prominent. The young 
are notoriously open to the appeal of the heroic; they furnish 
the enthusiasm which is the needed counterpart to the more 
cautious reflection of age. Disasters like the Titanic do not 
occur often, but everyday life is not lacking in opportunities 
for pushing forward our standards where we cannot in advance 
foresee happiness. 

But this is perhaps a marginal point. It is not likely to be 
disputed that Health, "Work, Books, Friendship, and Service 
of Others are values to be chosen; more important, that to 
think about life's values and to plan for them is necessary for 
the best life. 

James H. Tufts. 

University of Chicago. 

Moral Instruction: Its Theory and Practice. By P. J. 
Gould. London: Longmans, Green & Co., 1913. Pp. x, 196. 

Mr. Gould is well known as a trained and skillful teacher 
possessed of one idea, — the importance of moral precept. For- 
tunately, moral instruction is important, for it is well known 
that a good teacher can make children learn verbally anything 
he likes, and it would be waste of a good man if Mr. Gould were 
journeying from town to town urging the importance of nuts 
as food or chewing for digestion. 

In this book he gives a clear account of the reasons for such 
teaching, and, in the second part, there is a series of 'specimen' 
lessons. Whatever we think of moral teaching, we all deplore 
'model' lessons; consequently, teachers may approve these speci- 
mens, but certainly not copy. 
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Briefly, Mr. Gould 's theory comes to this : he believes that of 
all panaceas for the evils in a modern State moral instruction 
is the best. Like the leaders of the Salvation Army, who saw 
no reason why the devil should have all the best tunes, he sees 
no reason why the non-moral literary people should have all 
the best stories: he, therefore, takes them from every con- 
ceivable source and adapts them to the purpose in hand. He 
frankly discusses with his class the behavior of the hero, uses 
all his skill in illustrations, questioning, etc., to make the chil- 
dren get his point, and leaves the actual moral unmentioned. 
On which omission we congratulate him. What kind of moral 
training is the result of Mr. Gould's method it is hard to say, 
unless we have records of the life histories of the children thus 
taught. But personal knowledge of children suggests that in 
early years morality comes not by way of precept, but by way 
of good habits acquired in a good environment; a child must 
be made courageous, for courage is the root of most virtue, and 
in his adolescence he will ponder on it. Of course, he will de- 
light in all stories, since he is hungry for experience, of which 
narrative is a fruitful source. Undoubtedly, he must have 
stories; undoubtedly, he must discuss them, if the spirit moves 
him; for all this will be grist for his mill when he begins to 
make aesthetic and moral theory for himself. But he will prob- 
ably, in spite of the humane and excellent teaching of Mr. 
Gould, spend his early years as an a-moral creature with, let 
us hope, good habits. 

Nancy Catty. 

London, England. 

The Evolution of States : An Introduction to English Poli- 
tics. By J. H. Robertson. London : Watts & Co., 1912. Pp. 
ix, 486. 

Too often, when reading history, one has a sense of moving 
in a world of mythology. Vague principles, embodied sometimes 
in the shape of races, sometimes in the persons of princes and 
eminent men, contend with one another and raise states to great- 
ness or sweep them into decadence. Mr. Robertson's book is an 
attempt to give substance to this battle of shadows, by bringing 
to light "the ruling forces in all political life, ancient and mod- 
ern alike." His ideal is to make history completely rational, 



